The Double 

After a long journey, marked by a few incidents which warrant no description here, I 
have finally arrived. I’ve seated myself in one of the city’s major restaurants. The steady 
waving of a punka refreshes the hot, humid air in which one would otherwise suffocate. 
I’ve just finished a really stunning conversation; I’m trembling still from the shock. I 
don’t dare leave such an extraordinary incident to the care of my memory; it’s best, I 
think, that I write this down right away. 

I’ve known for many years a rich family from Rotterdam. The Van Camps are among 
the the very most established and reputable families in the old dutch port; once intrepid 
colonizers of Oceania, they have since founded a commercial food company in their 
motherland, and have never known anything but a hardy, firm prosperity, passed down 
from father to son. 

As a child I played with the youngest of the Van Camp children; Hendricus was a 
fellow with a solid countenance, like the others of his family, but from youth it was 
always clear that he possessed a character which was completely different from that of 
his ancestors. 

The young Hendricus was a dreamer, timid, soft like a little girl, of a sensibility 
which was really rather hard to comprehend. I remember him possessing several 
character traits which were interpreted, by his practical, worldly family, as genuine and 
deliberate insolence. At an age when the other Van Camps had begun to initiate 
themselves into commercial affairs, Hendricus could be found playing in the street with 
boys much younger than himself. Once he was seen distributing amongst his friends all 
of the money that he had in his pockets. Another time, in the middle of winter, he 
returned home chilled through, trembling from the cold, having given his coat to a beggar 
who was sitting on the roadside acting miserable, looking for pity of just that sort. 

* 

On the advice of a family friend Mr Van Camp decided to send his boy off to the 
colonies. 

He was offered a position, lucrative enough, in the Administration of State Affairs in 
Batavia. His father, feeling that he had always been too lenient with his son, hoped that 


by keeping him occupied he would bring about a positive development in his life. He 


refused to even accompany the young man to the boat which took him away; this at least, 
in my opinion, was unduly severe. It was me who drove Hendricus to the port and helped 
him along on his journey. 

Several months after his departure I received a letter from Batavia. Hendricus asked 
me if I would go to his father and ask him to send a certain sum of money overseas; I also 
learned, in the letter, that he had left his administrative position, but he requested I hide 
this fact from his family. 

Aside from this, no details of the letter suggested any development in the character of 
this young man. Saddened by what I’d read, I went to Van Camp senior and relayed my 
friend’s request. 

A few more months passed. I received another letter, this time from Sumatra. 

This time I was enormously surprised. The tone and the handwriting even were 
completely different, suggesting a complete transformation in Hendricus’ character. This 
letter contained nothing but phrases of great energy, written in a strong hand which 
employed only as many words as were absolutely necessary; the young man now asked 
me to indicate to him which Rotterdam firms might be interested in importing a new kind 


of tobacco product he had begun developing on the island of Sumatra an island 


which had always given colonizers trouble, with its brutal climate, labyrinthine forests, 
and savage, amoral indigenous population. 

I enthusiastically announced this stunning news to Van Camp senior; he trembled 
with joy reading Hendricus’ letter and clasped my hands, tears in his eyes. 


“Tt’s really him this time.... I recognize him at last.... that layabout was nothing but a 


passenger in his body.... He’s awoken my son: areal Van Camp! He can finally 


face his ancestors with dignity...” 

** 

Immediately we busied ourselves assisting this young man with his new affairs, and 
after approximately a year he had attained a state of consistent prosperity. Orders came 
constantly in and out. Van Camp senior finally felt that his son had set himself upon the 
path outlined by his family. 

The letters Hendricus sent gave us no reason to doubt this judgment; they all 


possessed the same tone of strength and energy as the first one which had caused me such 


surprise. One detail, however, left me perplexed. Speaking of his home, his plantations, 
his life in Sumatra, my friend had begun to use terminology which indicated clearly 
enough that he was no longer alone. “We” instead of “T’, etc. I was able to extract from 
him no precise explanation on this matter, as much as I asked him about it. 

After another year I received another shocking letter. Hendricus informed me that a 
revolt had broken out on his plantations; he was now obliged to take on a new batch of 
workers, having killed half of his men with his own hands after snuffing out the uprising. 
All of this was related to me in violent, almost grotesque terms; in the letter I could 
discern neither the soft, timid being I had grown up with in Rotterdam, nor the 
enterprising and optimistic planter who had revealed himself in the previous months. 

I could no longer comprehend such a change. 

Van Camp senior was taken with melancholy. He asked me to go off to the colony 
right away and attempt to make sense of this mysterious transformation in the character 
and morals of my old friend. He was too old to take on such a voyage himself, and had 
besides too many affairs to attend to in Holland. It was to accomplish this mission that I 
have come here. 

I’ve just now met with Hendricus, and what he recounted to me surpassed all of the 
most foolish and absurd fantasies I’d been imagining on my way over. I don’t know how 
to interpret such a story. Reason has abandoned me. Nonetheless, I have done my best to 
record the matter textually, as presented in my friend’s own words, with some of my 
personal observations alongside them. 

On the boat on his way to the Island of Java, Hendricus Van Camp met a Hindu who 
was travelling towards Ceylan. They chatted about the morals and ideas of their 
respective nations; the Hindu entranced the young dutchman with accounts of the 
profound wisdom and supernatural experiences of the Yogis, and with stupefying 
examples of the asceticism that accompanied their doctrines. 

The young man was so impressed by these revelations that upon his disboarding onto 
the Oceanic shores, he set himself to studying, with an energy he had never in his life 
known, books of ancient wisdom through which he hoped to experience for himself the 
kinds of things that the Hindu had described for him. 


It should come as no surprise that the administrative tasks which had summoned the 


man to Batavia did not receive from him the zeal that they required. Hendricus Van 
Camp neglected, day after day, his office work, in order to pursue without any friction his 
desired studies, and soon enough, despite the protections afforded by his familial 
connections, the Colonial Administration removed him from his position. It was at this 
time that he wrote to me asking for money. 

Without any certain idea as to the precise form that his success would take, my friend 
continued to pursue his studies. After a number of false starts and self-deceptions, too 
complicated to describe here, he eventually concentrated his will towards one particular 
goal; he wanted to materialize his reflection, summon his double in front of himself. 

Finally, by means of I know not what kinds of mysterious manipulations, Hendricus 
attained his goal; very vaguely at first, but then with an increasing sharpness, the intended 
image began to form in front of him, increasing in breadth and volume until one day the 
perfect double of Hendricus Van Camp stood before him on its own two legs, in real 
flesh and bone. 

But, curiously enough, surprisingly enough—— the double was a woman. 

* 

During his initial weeks in the presence of this miraculous being, he felt an eerie 
uncertainty as to which of them, this woman or himself, represented his real nature. 
Eventually though he grew accustomed to this doubled existence and became capable of 
thinking about this woman as a companion for him to live with. 

According to his report, it was this extraordinary event which had prompted the initial 
increase in his energies and thus the change in his character which was so brusquely 
revealed to me in his first letter from Sumatra. 

Alongside this woman he organized, on that dangerous island, through enormous 
difficulties, that tobacco plantation upon which he and his various workers set themselves 
to laboring. For many long months this enterprise yielded great results; the sum of the 
work and willpower expended by the young colonizer was such that all the centuries of 
prodigious Van Camp enterprise were surpassed in one single venture. 

* 

After a year together in the Sumatran plantations, his double, or his wife — I don’t 


know what I should call her — gave birth to a child. (I’m only recounting, remember, 


what I’ve heard, at this very table upon which I am writing, and upon which we ate 
together just earlier; it feels as if his voice is still here, in the walls and in the objects on 
the table, dictating these words to me). 

At the moment of this birth, Hendricus tells me, he was completely relieved of all the 
childish aspects of his character. He lost all capacity for generous, caring actions, and all 
that remained in him were the tough, forceful traits that he required to manage his 
colonial enterprises. From one day to the next he’d gone from being moderate and 
human, to being cruel, hard, and without pity. It was around this time that he carried out 
the useless, monstrous murders of his employees, for the mere sake of revenging himself 
upon them after their attempted revolt. 

He continued treating his new employees in a brutal and insensitive manner. But 
another bizarre event occurred and changed his character once again. 

This one came bit by bit, gently, without any struggle; Hendricus Van Camp began to 


remark that his double, or, if you will, his wife, had begun thinning 


at first he paid 
this little mind, but eventually things escalated such that he couldn’t possibly ignore this 
woman’s strange depletion any longer. His companion seemed to be losing volume, 
density, colour; her skin went paler day by day, her strength evaporated, and, with 
Hendricus himself feeling as robust as ever — perhaps moreso — her symptoms slowly 
worsened until she eventually vanished entirely. 

Alone with his son, the planter again found his attitudes towards his workers 
changing. He’d lost the pitiless cruelty with which he had inflicted on his men the 
toughest punishments, the longest, most brutal working conditions that they could endure. 
He became, arguably, even too lenient with them; the work on the plantation worsened 
and his profits diminished. 

A few days before my arrival in Batavia he saw that his son had begun going pale in 
the same manner as the woman who had disappeared; he observed in him the same 
symptoms, the gradual weakening of his flesh, the kind of growing transparency, the 
evaporation of his various body parts, and finally his complete erasure and return to 
nothingness. 


* 


My strange friend confided to me, with an angelic expression on his face, that the 


disappearance of his wife and his son had caused him not the slightest anguish. On the 
contrary, he claimed that as he watched them go he felt as if he was being relieved of 
some horrible weight, some deep interior stiffness which had plagued him for so long that 
he had become nearly accustomed to it. 

Telling me all of this, Hendricus Van Camp had assumed a soft expression that I 
knew well. I looked into his eyes and discovered there a new and curious quality; they 
gave an impression that I can only describe by comparing them to the eyes of a mother.... 

His speech and his mannerisms were those of the timid boy who I’d known in our 
youths. He said that there was only one thing which worried him. It wasn’t his business 
ventures or his profits — he knew that these were lost and done, and he didn’t mind — he 
wanted to know what would happen to his workers after the collapse of his enterprises. 
They would be without work, yes? Might he perhaps offer them some kind of settlement, 
put together with the money obtained in the liquidation of the plantations? 

Listening to these words I stared at Hendricus Van Camp, stupefied. I figured that the 
climate of this island had, no doubt, altered the mental faculties of my poor friend. I told 
him that his father had sent me to bring him back with me to Holland right away. 
Timidly, like a child, he responded that of course he would come along with me. 

We leave tomorrow for Europe. The more I reflect on this story the less I understand 


it. I suppose we shall see soon enough what the doctors in Rotterdam think. 


